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LANGUAGES 


Introductory.—It is essential that facilities for the study 
of one foreign language be provided for certain groups of 
pupils in all Advanced Divisions, and that this study be 
carried out on lines that will create interest from the 
start and pave the way for continued education in the 
case of pupils showing the necessary bias, for the follow- 
ing among other reasons :— 


(a) The study of one foreign language completes the 
basis necessary for an all-round mental culture. 

(b) It helps the mind to penetrate the value of its own 
thought-forms and facilitates greatly the under- , 
standing of the structure of the native tongue. 

(c) It opens the mind to the fact that each nation 
attacks international problems from a different 
mental viewpoint. 

(d) It develops in a very real way an understanding 
of the foreign land and its inhabitants, and is 
thus a strong influence for world-peace. 

(e) It provides, when begun at this plastic age, a 
source of strength for any future language study. 

(f) It is of great and growing importance in the 
development of international commerce. 

(g) It should provide, if properly taught, a recreational 
outlet of great value and an incentive to foreign 
travel. 

(b) Its absence would inevitably come to imply a class 
distinction foreign to the Scottish view of 
education. 
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Aim, Method, and Time-table Facilities.—The study 
should aim at power to read with ease simple examples 
of the foreign idiom and at mastery of the sounds and 
rhythm of the spoken tongue, so that it may be used 
accurately and followed with understanding in so far 
as this lies within the scope of the knowledge acquired. 
Some knowledge of concrete things and of the foreign 
country and people should be included. The method 
used should be such as to allow of a freer treatment than 
is always possible in Secondary Schools, the content of 
knowledge being subordinated, if necessary, to this aim. 
Fundamental thoroughness is an essential in»so far as a 
properly taught first language is a source of strength for 
any future language study, as well as for the under- 
standing of English. It is assumed that, in a subject 
for which all the background must be built up within 
the class-room and for which no home preparation is 
available, seven lessons weekly be provided and that the 
class should not exceed thirty in number. 


GENERAL 


The following pages embody the results of full dis- 
cussions based upon evidence submitted by numerous 
teachers working in schools of varied type representing 
the different areas of Scotland. 

Selection of Pupils for the Study of a Foreign Language.— 
No pupil should be deprived 
studying one foreign langua 
to profit by it, as, 


of the opportunity of 
ge unless by proved incapacity 
where a non-language course has been 
experimented with in favour of concentration on some 
practical course, a serious handica 


p on the better pupils 
has been found to result at later s f 


tages, 
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As a preliminary to the study of a foreign tongue, 
an English test, including dictation, interpretation, and 
composition, should be adequate to assess eye-memory 
and the power to analyse logically simple thought-forms 
and ideas, and to discriminate between the true values 
of simple tenses. A “grammatical” test alone at the 
present time would be misleading owing to the varying 
conditions and methods of approach in the Primary 
School. The ideal plan would be for all pupils to enter 
on the study of one foreign language, the sifting out to 
take place after a minimum period of six weeks or one 
term. The practical difficulties inseparable from such 
a plan are admittedly great, but these might be, and 
indeed already are, partly overcome by the appointment 
of Art. 39 teachers, who are qualified in English as well 
as in a foreign language, so that any time-table adjust- 
ments are more easily made. The tendency to lower the 
age of transfer to eleven plus would allow of an introduc- 
tory period in the Advanced Division schools. We are 
strongly in favour of such an introductory period, after 
which selection could be made on a basis fair to all 
concerned. 

We are unanimously of opinion that a knowledge of the 
principles of elementary grammar and power to dis- 
criminate between parts of speech and to handle easy 
analysis are essential preliminaries to language study. 


Nore.—Referring to the opinions expressed by Lord 
Eustace Percy in Education at the Cross-Roads, we 
suggest the desirability of some school or schools 
conducting experiments by which two parallel 
classes of approximately equal ability could be 
taken through the course—one with and one without 
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a foreign language—and examined each year by 
means of an English test of a general character to 
investigate the “transfer value” of such study. 


The Study of Grammar.—Systematic practice of gram- 
matical forms, including conjugations and simple agree- 
ments, is essential to the fruitful study of any language, 
more especially of a first forcign language. Grammar 
drill is indeed enjoyed at the earlier stages. Accuracy 
in this part of the work must be insisted on from the 
first for all pupils, including those in a “Reading Course,” 
and it is assumed that a minimum quantity of basic 
material will be treated intensively. Grammar must be 
methodised to include only essential forms liable to 
constant repetition, and should, wherever possible, be 
practised with a vocabulary of concrete and familiar 
objects in the form of class commands and easy ques- 
tions and answers. Intensive treatment of the niceties 
of language should, at all stages, be avoided, and language 
structure gradually built up by memorising and mastering 
language-moulds carefully chosen for their basic quality 
and constant usefulness. It is assumed that this 
method of language-building will be kept in view in all 
aspects of the study (oral, reading, etc.). Judgment 
and discrimination must be exercised as to what should 


be emphasised. Much will be met with that should not 
be driven home. ‘ 


Oral Practice, including Dialogue, 
Exercises, and Oral Composition.—O 
is essential at all stages, 
symbols is a valuable pre 
practice, which must be th 
should be thought out so a 


Repetition, Dramatic 
tal work of some kind 
A knowledge of phonetic 
liminary aid to “sound” 
orough from the start and 
s to initiate the pupils into 
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the rhythm of the foreign tongue. -Simple songs 
should be taught as early as possible. Question and 
answer on the day’s lesson should be used throughout 
the course, and pictures, maps, games, etc., gradually 
introduced. Carefully formed questions containing the 
framework of the answer should be resorted to, and the 
pupil should ask as well as answer questions. The ques- 
tions should be graduated so as to build up “language- 
moulds.” ‘These should, later, be practised symmetrically 
“on, e.g. a specified tense, then written on the blackboard, 
and developed into a continuous oral narrative by the 
pupil. Such narratives should occasionally be made the 
basis of written compositions. Résumés should not 
be attempted before the third year, and even then 
sparingly, previous preparation having been arranged 
for, and the better pupils only called on in the first 
instance. A good deal of oral work “told” to the class 
is useful for classes of the Advanced Division type. 

The dramatic form is of the utmost value when 
properly used. The best method to encourage this 
exercise is for the pupils themselves to cast into easy 
dialogue suitable portions of the lesson studied (prose 
or verse). At a later stage similar portions could be 
dramatised more fully and acted by the class. If the 
work is allotted to several “casts” and if the members 
of each cast memorise individually their own portions, the 
time demanded is not diverted from the main scheme, but 
careful management is essential. The acting could be 
profitably attempted in the class-room with the slightest 
indication of costume and “properties.” Dramatic and 
other oral work, if well handled, has a fair claim on the 
class-room time, and helps greatly to create a living 
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atmosphere. If any more public performance is attempted 
(e.g. to several classes or to the school) songs or action- 
songs make useful and much-appreciated items. 

Selection of Reading Material: (a) Short Stories; (b) Longer 
Stories; (c) Complete Texts; (d) Periodicals.—Generally 
speaking, stories of the simplest kind would form the 
best basis for the first year. These should be specially 
written for the purpose, and should contain simple and 
useful vocabulary, with frequent repetition. There is 
a great lack of books of sufficiently simple language- 
content not of the fairy-tale type. Simple stories of the 
right standard of difficulty, illustrative of foreign life 
or foreign countries, would be of great value. The 
stories chosen should not extend to more than five or six 
pages until the middle of the second year, when collections 
of longer tales could be read. These, again, should be 
simple in style and should contain repetitions of vocabu- 
lary and phrase. In the third year collections of longer 
tales or complete texts should be used, but the latter 
should be sufficiently short to allow of two, or even three, 
being covered in one year. The texts should be the 
work of recognised French authors. The teacher should 
devise means to take from time to time chapters or sec- 
tions as “rapid reading,” or to summarise them personally 
in order that the sense of progress and achievement be 
maintained. The text chosen should contain much 
“incident” and a sufficient sprinkling of dialogue. 
Anecdotes might occasionally be told to the class, and, 
where possible, be used for reproduction ; little other 
use should be made of them. Texts should be chosen 
with a view to develop background and knowledge of 
the foreign life. Abbreviated texts might occasionally 
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be used. Periodicals form a valuable stimulus and they 
help to create a living atmosphere, but these are most 
useful for occasional reference or as the source of topical 
dictées: We feel that no particular periodical can 
be recommended as especially suitable for this purpose. 
More can be learned by the pupil from language well 
within his scope. ‘Texts in phonetic script should be 
avoided. 

Verse: (a) Quantity; (b) Kind; (c) Method—Rhythm 
should be a main consideration in determining the choice 
of verse, and such verse should not contain ideas beyond 
the pupil’s comprehension. Nursery songs, action-songs, 
simple lyrics, short narrative, nature and patriotic poems 
and fables, with some modern verse if desired, would 
provide the material necessary, if presented in the above 
progressive order., Songs can be used at all stages. 
One or two short poems should be treated intensively 
and memorised each term. These poems should be 
good, and a few simple facts about the author should, if 
possible, go with each one. The poem chosen should 
first be read dramatically by the teacher, then explained 
and discussed for the meaning, and difficult phrases 
and expressions should be translated. Accurate pro- 
nunciation and rhythm must be insisted on. The 
lesson should include chorus-speaking by the class as a 
whole and also in groups. The latter method is especially 
to be recommended if various characters enter into the 
poem, in which case the parts can be taken by alternating 
groups, in order that each pupil may have practice in 
all the parts. The individual method is the final step. 
Some songs should be included (cf. supra). 

Verse, as above outlined, is for intensive study. 
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Some teachers might choose to use a certain amount for 
class “reading.” This is not recommended, although 
a poem may occasionally be read to the class by the 
teacher to illustrate some special point or to introduce 
variety. 

Class-room.—It is essential that a foreign language be 
taught in a room allocated for this specific purpose, in order 
(1) that the necessary “atmosphere” be created and main- 
tained by means of maps, pictures, post-cards, posters, 
books, and, where possible, a gramophone or wireless; and 
(2) to prevent the waste of time incurred when the material 
has to be moved from one room to another: a lesson 
frequently loses most of its value by material not being 
at hand when required. The room chosen should have 
sufficient floor-space for dramatic work of a simple kind, 
and must be distant from the noisy parts of the school 
if pronunciation is to be adequately taught. Ample 
blackboard space, necessary everywhere, is especially 
so here. 

Illustrative Material.—Illustrative material is essential 
for a subject where little help outside of the class-room 
can be expected towards one of the most valuable results 
of the study—namely, some appreciation of a foreign 
nation’s customs and point of view. The following list 
is offered suggestively, with the proviso that some at 
least of the items should be supplied. A gramophone is 


of particular value in districts where the foreigner -is 
seldom met with. 


1. Coloured pictures with printed text. 
2. Railway posters (these can be obtained generally 


at small cost by direct application to the railways 
concerned), 


A 
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Maps. 

Pictures of typical scenes of foreign life. 

Photographs and portraits. 

Coloured illustrations from some current maga- 
zine, e.g. L’Illustration. 

_ 7. “Realien,” including coins, stamps, calendars, 
magazine advertisements, and advertisers’ pamph- 
lets, menus, tickets, copies of faire part, etc. 

8. Sets of post-cards and facilities for grouping them. 
g. Material collected by pupils. 

10. Gramophone records and gramophone (cf. supra). 

11. Wireless. 

The illustrative material should be changed at suit- 
able intervals in order to stimulate interest. 

Written Work.—The best form of written work at this 
stage would be a few grammar sentences, sometimes 
from, but more often into, the foreign tongue. Dictées 
and practice tests on work already prepared should be 
done in class. In the third year some continuous 
translation into English might be attempted and repro- 
duction exercises from reading books. 

A Foreign Correspondent.—Whilst acknowledging the 
value of first-hand intercourse with the foreign country, 
we are of opinion that little good can be achieved by this 
means except in the third year, and then only in special 
cases (e.g. where the two correspondents have some 
personal connection with each other) and with the 
teacher’s help and supervision. 

Reading Courses. —We had under review various 
“Reading Courses” in operation, and came to the 
following finding :— 

"That further organised experiment along the lines 
of Reading Courses should be encouraged. The 


DOS 
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aim of such courses should be (a) to develop in the 
pupil the power to read intelligently and to translate 
into English easy passages from the foreign lan- 
guage, O to give some cultural knowledge of the 
foreign language and people, and (c) to provide such 
introduction to commercial forms as would enable 
the learner to make practical use of this knowledge 
at a later stage with the aid of suitable books to be 
recommended by the teacher. Any Reading Course 
to warrant support must provide a language training 
not inferior to that of the normal course of foreign 
language study up to the standard of the Day 
School Certificate (Higher). 


Other points were :— 


(a) That good results are dependent on well- 
equipped language teachers being appointed 
to Advanced Division schools, and that a 
teacher qualified under Chapter V. should be 
in charge whenever possible. 

(b) That the usefulness of a French student teacher 
is doubtful at the Advanced Division stage, 
even with very careful and systematic super- 
vision and with small groups of pupils. 

(c) That it is desirable that some Advanced 
Division schools should experiment with a 
first language other than French. 

(d) That no class should exceed thirty in number. 


GRAMMAR SCHEMES 
(French, German, Spanish) 


We offer the subjoined Grammar Sche 
merely; they show in each case a reaso 
mum that should, if possible, 
allotted. The aims and metho 


Mes as suggestive 
nable basic mini- 
be mastered in the time 
ds suggested above should 
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not be subordinated to intensive study of Grammar. The 
content is set out under grammatical headings and the 
scheme assumes no stereotyped order of study. 


FRENCH 


The following scheme represents the result of much 
evidence and of full discussion. Certain sections have, 
however, been starred to be treated at the teacher’s 
discretion, in view of the varying absorption power of 
language classes. 


First Year:— 

1. Articles, definite and indefinite and their com- 
binations : with à and de ; use of du, de la, 
des, de, d’, when equivalent to “some” or 
“any” (‘‘partitive article”). 

2. Expressions of quantity : beaucoup de, trop de, 
un kilo de, une tasse de, etc. 

3. Nouns and adjectives: plurals, feminines, and 
agreements ; only very common irregularities 
should be noted ; comparison of adjective 
and adverb. 

4. Possessive and demonstrative adjectives. 

5. Personal pronouns as subject ; pronouns as 
object before verb ; object after verb in class 
commands (cf. note 1, infra). 

6. Simple cases of agreement of the past participle. 

7. Verbs : present, imperfect and perfect tenses of 
avoir, étre and of all the regular conjugations ; 
the future tense to be introduced in the third 
term ; other tenses to be noted only as 
translation when found in reading ; drill in 
negative and interrogative forms ; imperative 
as in practice ; present tense and past parti- 
ciple of some of the commonest irregular verbs, 


e.g. aller, faire, dire, etc. 


ES 
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Second Year: — 

1. Revision of previous work. ~ 

2. Verbs: regular in -er, -ir, -re, and those with 
orthographic peculiarities, e.g. jeter, appeler, 
etc.* Common irregular verbs. 

3. Agreement of past participles with (a) être, (b) 
avoir, (¢) reflexives ; pronoun objects before 
and after verb if not already overtaken in 
the first year. 

4. Common verbs and expressions followed b 
infinitive (i) without preposition, (ii) with à, 
(111) with de ; these should include (a) common 
modal verbs, (b) distinction between c’est diffi- 
cile à faire, il est difficile de le faire, and (ec) 
expressions of joy and sorrow. 

5. French equivalents for English present and 
perfect tenses after “if” and “when” ; and 
the use of “depuis”; “whether” (=si) may be 
added. 

6. Subjunctive*: a skeleton for subjunctive built 
up from 4, (a) and (c), with a few conjunctions 
added—this should be developed chiefly from 
examples met with in texts. 

7. Distinction between perfect and imperfect in 
conversational style and between past definite 
‚and imperfect in narrative style ; this should 
be handled chiefly from reading material, 

8. Pronouns and adjectives, possessive and inter- 
rogative. 

9. Irregular comparison of common adjectives and 
adverbs. 

10. Cardinal and ordinal numbers, and dates. 

Third Year: — 


1. Revision of previous work, amplifying examples. 
2. Subjunctive further practised as previously out- 
lined : craindre, avoir peur que, should be 


added. 
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Covering Notes :— 


1. The object pronouns should be taught together so that me le, 
me la, me les, etc., form a ready rhythm. If this is not 
possible in the first year, the grammatical study of object 
pronouns should be transferred to the second year. 

2. Cardinal numbers 1-31 should be studied as dates, 1-5 after 
the first week, etc., and 1-31 revised after the first month. 

3. Other common grammatical points should be grouped slowly 
from the reader. 

4. Items marked * may be held over until the next stage. 

Genera Norte. — The methods suggested above should 
be followed, and typical constructions should be 
memorised, collected, and revised regularly throughout 


the Course. 
GERMAN 


We have laid down here a simple minimum in view of 
the fact that German has been little practised as a first 
language, and that schemes of too ambitious a character 
are likely to defeat useful experiment. 


First Year :— 

1. Adjective declension : (a) with definite article ; 
also dieser, jener, jeder and welcher ; (b) with 
indefinite article ; also kein and possessive 
adjective ; (c) without article. 

2. Noun declension : classified according to forma- 
tion of plurals, well-known nouns only. 

3. Pronouns from reading material only, to be 
grouped under : (a) personal ; (b) interroga- 
tive, e.g., wer? was? (also wo? wohin? woher? 
wie? wann?). 3 

4. Conjugation of verbs : inseparable (separable 
and reflexive forms as vocabulary only) ; 
(a) weak conjugation including haben ; (b) 
strong and mixed conjugations to be introduced 
by learning the three principal parts of, say, 
one dozen common verbs such as: gehen, 
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kommen, sehen, essen, trinken, bringen, neh- 
men, sein and werden. Intensive practice 
should be confined to the present and imperfect 
tenses (and imperative in class commands) ; 
(c) the present tense of wollen, können, müssen, 
should be practised as vocabulary. 

5. Comparison of adjectives and adverbs as voca- 
bulary only (to be grouped). 

6. Numerals: (a) cardinals as vocabulary; (b) ordi- 
nals in dates, etc., 1-31. Also days of weck, 
names of months. 

7. Prepositions with (a) accusative, (b) dative, 
(c) accusative and dative. These to be grouped 
as met with in reading. 

8. Construction: principal clause ; (a) normal 
order, with co-ordinating conjugations ; (b) 
inverted order. 


Second Year :— 


1. Revision of previous work. 

2. Comparison of adjective and adverb and practice 
in declension. 

3. Noun declension continued and developed under 
the same classification as in First Year, 2. 

4. Pronouns : (a) relatives in nominative, dative, 
and accusative case only, genitive as voca- 
bulary ; (b) interrogative, all. 

5. Verbs : complete the conjugation of indicative 
mood as given in First Year, 4, i.e., (a) weak 
conjugation ; (b) strong and mixed—add 
further common verbs to lists ; (c) separable 
and reflexive verbs in common use ; (d) some 
common impersonal verbs as vocabulary. 

6. Prepositions : (a) complete the lists in First 
Year ; (b) add genitive. 

7. Numerals continued ; dates ; time of day. 

8. Construction : subordinate clause—subordinate 
order ; simple subordinate conjunctions, 
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Third Year :— 


1. Revision of previous work. 

2. Nouns: compound nouns and simple rules of 
gender ; word formation (prefix, root word, 
suffix, etc.), e.g., Nahrungsmittel, Sicherheits- 
nadel, Aussichtspunkt, etc. 

3. Adjectives and pronouns, continued practice. 

4. Verbs: continued practice as above ; amplify 
vocabulary content ; simple examples of sub- 


junctive. 
5. Construction : simple examples of subordinate 


order with two verbals plus auxiliary ; learn 
models by heart. 


GeneraL Nore.— The methods suggested above should 
be followed, and typical constructions should be 
memorised, collected, and revised regularly throughout 


the Course. 
SPANISH 


The Spanish scheme is submitted as the result of 
successful practical experience in what has so far been an 
extremely limited field. The possibility of the extension 
of the teaching of this important subject in view of its 
practical value and the increasing supply of trained 
teachers now available should not be lost sight of. 


First Year :— 
1. Articles, definite and indefinite ; al and del. | 
.2. Adjectives : simple rules for position, inflection, 
and agreement ; simple examples of apocopa- 
tion ; demonstratives and possessives. 
3. Cardinal numbers : 1-100 ; names of days of 


week and months. 
4. Nouns : simple rules for plurals. 1 
5. Personal pronouns as subject and object of verbs, 


and after prepositions, 
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6. Use of preposition a with personal object of 


verb. 


7. Verbs : indicative and imperative moods (with 


Vd. and Vds.) of tener, haber, ser, estar, and 
the three conjugations ; present indicative 
and imperative (with Vd. and Vds.) of root 
changing verbs ; present indicative and im- 
perative of the commonest irregular verbs ; 
uses of the imperfect and the preterite ; past 
participles of regular and common irregular 
verbs ; present perfect tense ; negative and 
interrogative sentences ; interrogative “whose” 
(de quién?) ; simple differences between ser 
and estar ; use of “tener que.” 


Second Year :— 


ONT See 


. Revision of previous work. 


Simple rales for use of definite article. The 
feminine article el and the neuter article Jo. 

Adjectives: exceptions to general rule for 
inflection. 

Cardinal numbers to 1000. 

Nouns: use of singular number in Spanish where 
plural is used in English. 

Verb : indicative, imperative, and subjunctive 
of the regular verbs and the more common 

- irregular verbs. Easy examples of verbs which 
require a preposition before a subordinate 
infinitive and those that do not ; al and in- 
finitive ; infinitives after prepositions ; uses 
of haber; use of preterite perfect tense ; 


El 


gerundive and progressive form of tenses ; 


introduction to subjunctive mood : (1) after - 


certain verbs ; (2) after certain conjunctions $ 
(3) in certain adjectival clauses ; (4) after 
certain impersonal phrases; (5) after sf 
(conditional). 
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Third Year:— 


Io. 


Revision of previous work. 4 

Article : rules for omission. 

Adjective : apocopation, position and agreement; 
comparison ; rules for than. 

Numbers : revise cardinal numbers; ordinals. 

Nouns : exceptions to general rule in gender 
and number. 

Adverbs : comparison, correlative the . . . the 
-mente ; ya; si and si; difference between 
mucho and muy. 

Pronouns : relative, interrogative and indefinite. 

Prepositions : differences between por and para. 

Conjunctions : difference between poro, mas, 
and sino; yande; oandu. 

Verbs : reflexive and reciprocal ; passive voice ; 
use of se ; irregular verbs. Subjunctive mood 


to be taught more extensively. 


Grnerat Norr.—The methods suggested above should 
be followed, and typical constructions should be 
memorised, collected, and revised regularly throughout 


the Course. 


S.C.E.R.T., West Benga) 
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